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V. A Second Letter concerning the fame, 


Cookridge, Novemb.x*- 1694. 


Honoured Sir, 

Y Efterday I (aw the Weather'again, his Udder is 
much fallen, each fide being now about the big- 
nets of a Walinut j there is Milk (till in it, enough to 
dream out above half a yard. There is no Tokens at 
all of an Hermaphrodite inhim. 1 compared him with 
another Weather, who had Teats or Paps like him, and 
differed in nothing but the Udder. It feems the Ewe 
dyed upon (hearing, being over-heated, and lying on 
the Ground without her Fleece, took Cold, and dyed 
prefently. The Lamb, they lay, was about five Weeks 
old, lo bis likely might feed partly upon Grafs, as I 
fuppofe other Lambs of the like Age do, notwithftand- 
ing what they hick from their Dams, &c. 


VI. An Account of Books. 

t. Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning , 
By W. Wotton, B. D. R. S. S. and Chap¬ 
lain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham. London, Printed for Peter Buck, 
at the Sign of the Temple near the Inner- 
Temple-Gate,Fleetfireet. In OStavo. 16^4. 

T H E Defign of this Book, as the Author fays 
himfelf in his Preface, is to hate the Boundaries 
of Ancient and Modern Learning, that fb Men may 

know 
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snow which to recur to as their Guides, if they would 
be Maflers of any particular part of Knowledge; it be¬ 
ing in his Opinion a very pernicious thing, and very 
deftru&ive to the Increafe of Solid Learning, to reft up¬ 
on the Ancients where the Moderns have fucceeded them; 
or to ftudy Second-hand Books upon Subje&s which 
have been borrowed from the Ancients; efpccialiy fince 
he pretends to prove that ia feme things either of them 
have fo far out-done the other, that it cannot be a mat¬ 
ter of Ddpute amongft able Judges, to which fide one 
ought to give the preference. Hereupon, in order to 
make out this Propofition, he divides his Ditcourfe into 
three general Parts. ( i.) He enquires what Sciences the 
Ancients may have been luppofed to bring to Perfetftion, 
chiefly becaule they got the flart by being born firft. 
( r.) Wherein the Ancients have excelled the Moderns, 
and why they may have been luppofed to have been fo. 
( 3.) Wherein the Moderns have cut done the Ancients. 
Under the firft Head he reckons Ethicks and Politicks 
under the fecond Oratory and Poefie ; all the other parts 
of Learning have either been improved by the Moderns, 
or the Queftion cannot well be decided. ( Chap 1.) 

He begins with Ethicks and Politicks. Here he fup* 
poles that the Ancients might have been as well skilled 
as the Moderns, fince nothing but Experience is requi¬ 
site to underftand tbofe things, which the Ancient Al>- 
gyptians, Greeks , and Romans could not mils of, who 
lived in formed Societies for fomany Ages ; accordingly 
he Inftances in AriftoilP s Ethicks to Nicomachas , Aleno- 
pbon's Cyrus , Tbeophrafius's Characters, Tullys Offices, 
and feveral other Ancient Booki-asMafter-pieces in their 
refpettive kinds, of Moral and Political Knowledge. 
Yet all this, according ro our Author, requires no par¬ 
ticular ftrength of Gen^. r o compieat ir, fince the Cki- 
nefes and Peruvians teem to have done as great things 
towards the raifing of wife and Lifting Governments, 

which 
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which muft be the efTefts of extraordinary Skill in this 
part of Knowledge, as any of thole Nations which are 
lb much commended for Civil Prudence. {Chap, z.) 

Next he goes to Oratory and Poe fie. He fuppofes that 
Vtrgil, and Homer, and Horace, and Terence may have 
been better Poets than any of the Moderns in their fe- 
veral ways; and that Demofthenes and Cicero have not 
been equalled by Modern Orators. He thinks that the 
-Excellency of the Greek Poetry might at firft proceed 
from the rmnageablenels of the Greek Language, and 
afterwards from the great Veneration which was paid to 
their Poets, which made very many put in for the Prize, 
of whom feme few, one or two at leaft of a fort, arri¬ 
ved to fo great an Excellency, that others haveddpaired 
to equal them, fince Imitation in thofe things, not only 
neaufeates but dogs Mens Parts. The Cooftitution of 
their Governments, which were chiefly Republican, ob¬ 
liged them likewife to Rudy Oratory, as a likely way 
to rife in their feveral States, for which Reafon, as a- 
mongft many Rivals, fome grew very Excellent, fo 
when their Liberty was taken away by the Macedonians, 
their Eloquence decayed along with it. The fame Rea- 
fons may in his Opinion bealligned for the Rife and De¬ 
cay of the Roman Eloquence and Poetry. Though in 
lome fort of Compofures, Hiftories for Example, where 
Oratory has but a Secondary {hare, he believes that the 
Moderns may have equalled the Ancients; and he thinks 
that the Memoirs of Philip Comines ,and F. Paul's Hiftory 
of the Council of Trent, may be fet againft any of the 
Hiftories of the Ancients with which it can be proper 
to compare them. {Chap. 3.) 

This leads him to Examine Monfieur Renault's Hypo- 
thefts, who a Herts that Modern Eloquence, and Modern 
Poetry are preferrable to the Ancient: There he goes 
through the feveral Reafons which Monfieur Perrault 
brings to eftablifh his Hypothefts, and concludes that 

they 
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they are infufficient; particularly he feems to think it 
very hard Meafure, that the Tranflations of the Pieces 
of Eloquence of the Ancients Ihould be let againft Ori¬ 
ginal Pieces of the Moderns, fince every Language has 
Beauties of its own, which can never be reached in ano¬ 
ther, though never lo exa& and elegant. [Chap. 4.) 

In the Fifth Chapter he confiders Ancient ana Modern 
Grammar, as it comes under the Cognizance of Criticks, 
or of Philofophers. For the firft, which he calls Me¬ 
chanical Grammar, he fuppofes that fome Moderns have 
underftood the Analogy of the Greek and Latin as well 
as any of the Ancients ; and he thinks that Modern 
Tongues have been as critically fcanned as any of the 
Ancient ones, efpecially Englifh and French, which he 
particularly inftances in. For Philofophical Grammar, 
he recommends Biftiop Wilkins's Ejfay towards a Real 
Character and Philofophical Language, and the Third 
Book of Mr. Lock's Ejfay of Human Vnderftanding, as 
Original Pieces that Antiquity has nothing to fet a- 
gainft. [Chap, y.) 

When he comes to compare Ancient and Modern Ar¬ 
chitecture, Statuary, and Painting , he abridges what 
Monfieur Perrault had laid already upon the lame Sub¬ 
jects in his Parallel of the Ancients and Moderns , where¬ 
in he gives the Moderns every where the Preference, 
without interpoling his own judgment. [Chap. 6.) 

After this he comes to enquire into Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern Philofophy and Mathematicks ; but before he fpeaks 
particularly of them, he examines Sir W. Ts. Hypo¬ 
thecs of the Hiftcry of Learning flep by ftep, againft 
whofe Ejfay upon Ancient and Modern Learning, a great 
part of his Book feems to be levelled. Sir William 
temple had exceedingly commended the Learning of 
Pythagoras and the Ancient Sages of Greece, as alfo that 
of the old /Egyptians, Chaldeans , Arabs, Indians , and 
Chinefes. Our Author thinks that Pythagoras's chief 

Excel 
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Excellency lay in Political Knowledge; and that though 
he was a better Mathematician and Philofopher than any 
Man of that Time, yet fince he is commended chiefly 
for finding the XLVil Propofition of the Firft Book of 
Euclid , his Skill in thofe matters was, comparatively 
fpeaking, but very indifferent, which he alfo affirms of 
the Ancient Sages. [Chap. 7, 8.) 

From them he goes to the Egyptians , of whom he 
obferves,That more may be challenged from them, than 
from other Nations, becaufe their pretences to exa&nefs 
in Recording Inventions and Traditions hive been more 
confiderabie. Yet he thinks that their Hiflory could 
not be extraordinary, fince both the Time when che 
Pyramids were built, and that when their great Hero 
Sefojtris lived could never be determined by the Anci- 
enrefl Writers now extant: That all the great Ancient 
Inventions in Geometry, though its Original be owing 
to them, are conveyed to us by Greeks as their own In¬ 
ventions : That their Medicine was wholly built upon 
Aflrological or Magical grounds: That their Pretences 
to the Philofbphers Stone, feem to have been Father’d 
upon them by later Alchemifts : That their skill in Ana¬ 
tomy was fo frnall, that they believed that the Heart 
increafed Annually two Drachms in weight till Men were 
50 Years old, and afterwards decreated as gradually; 
tdr which reafon, according to them, no Man could 
live above 100 Years: That with all their boalled Cu- 
riofity, they feem never to have failed 100 Miles down 
the Nile into /Ethiopia; fince till about Plate’s time , 
they could not give a clear Solution of the Annual In¬ 
undations of that wonderful River: And in fhort, That 
their .greatefi Skill lay in making Wife and Prudent 
Laws, which were worth going fo far as the Greeks went 
to fetch them. [Chap. 9,10.) 

He thinks that the Chaldean Learning was not fo ex¬ 
cellent as the JEgyptiani, that the Ajjyrian Hiftory^bich 
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we have from the Chaldeans , contradi&s the Jemfh ; 
That the Chaldean Aftrology was downright Knavery : 
And that for other things, had they been very confide* 
rable, there would have been more Memorials of them 
preferved. The Arabian Learning is, according to him, 
all in a manner owing to the Greeks , fo that its Anti¬ 
quity or Extent cannot here be alledged. (Chap, n.) 

He believes the Chinefe Natural Knowledge to be very 
inconfiderable, and their Speculative Skill in Medicine 
entirely Phantaftical: To prove which he produces a 
long Citation out of an Old Chinefe Book, called, Nuy- 
Kim , Printed by Cleyer in his Specimens of Chinefe Thy - 
fick. {Chap. n.) 

He divides the Grecian Learning into Four Parts ; Lo - 
gick, Metaphyjicks , Mathematicks^ and Phyficks. Logic k, 
as it is the Art of Deputation and Method, is in his O- 
pinion, to be alcribed to the Ancients ; as it is the Art 
of Invention it is more owing to the Moderns, fince the 
Methods of Invention which the Ancients made ule of, 
feem to be entirely loft. Here he commends Des Cartes’s 
Meditations , Tfcbirnhaus’s Medicina Mentis , and Mr.Lock's 
EJfay of Humane Vnderftanding. In Metaphyjicks he thinks 
the Writings of Des Cartes and his Followers may b3 
let againft all that the Platonifts fay upon thofe Subjefts, 
though they of all the Ancients Dilcourfe the moft upon 
Spirits and Incorporeal Subftances. ( Chap. 13.) 

When he fpeaks of Ancient and Modern Mathematicks , 
he produces a Dilcourle of that Excellent Geometer, 
Mr. John Craigs who endeavours to prove that Modern 
Geometry is of infinitely larger extent than the Anci¬ 
ent ; and that it has been enlarged by Methods in a 
good meafure unknown to, or at leaft, not compara¬ 
tively cultivated by the Ancients, which are, Algebra 
and the Method of Indivifibles; the particular Advan¬ 
tages of the former of which in improving Arithmetick 
and Geometry he does at large infill upon. {Chap. 14.) 

S f After- 
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Afterwards when he comes to Phyficks , our Author 
obferves that there are feveral Inftruments and Arts, 
which are neceftary Tools to a good Philofopher, that 
have been either invented, or very much improved by 
Modems, for want of which it was impoftible for the 
Ancients to underftand Nature fo well as it has fince 
been underftocd. Among Inftruments wholly Modern 
he reckons, ( i.) Printing, which is ufeful to all Learned 
Men alike, (2.) Engraving upon Wood and Copper , 
which is peculiarly uleiul to all Writers of Natural Hi- 
ftory and Mathcmaticks. (3.) Telejcopes , fir ft inven¬ 
ted by Zacharias J&annides, a Spectacle-Maker of Mid- 
dlelurgh about the Year i^o, whereby the Heavens 
.have become more acceflible to Modern Aftronomers 
than they were to the Ancients. ( 4.) Microfcopes , the 
invention of the fame Joannides, of infinite ufe in dis¬ 
covering the Texture of Minute Bodies, (y.) Baro- 
fivpes, by which the Comparative Gravitation of Air 
upon Terreftria! Bodies may be found out. (6.) Ther¬ 
mometers to. ad juft the variations of Heat and Cold. 
( 7.) Air-Pumps, very ufeful in difcovering many hid¬ 
den Properties of the Air. (8.) Pendulum Clocks, ne- 
ceftary for Aftronomers in Meafuring fmall Subdivifions 
of Time, when they make their Obfervations. (Chap. 15.) 

Amongft Preliminary Arts he reckons Chymiftry and 
Anatomy: By Chymiftry he underftaeds the Art of Se¬ 
parating Bodies by Fire ; and he obferves that though 
the Ancients could refine Metals from their Drofs to a 
good degree, yet for want of Aqua Fortis they could 
mot part them from one another fo well as they can at 
prefent. He fays, Chymiftry, properly fo called, is 
moftly owing to the Arabs, and that the Greeks knew 
fcarce any thing at ail of it; but yet that the ufe of Chy- 
mical Preparations in Phyfick is almoft entirely owing 
to the Phyficians of this and the laft Age, fince the Time 
of Paracelfiu. (Chap. 16.) 


Of 
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Of Anatomy he feys, That the Ancients Skill in it 
reached only to thofe Parts that are difcoverable by the 
naked Eye, and even there not fo far as the Moderns 
have carry'd it in any one Particular: That the Extent 
of the Ancients Knowledge in that matter may be cer¬ 
tainly known from the Anatomical DUcourfes of Galen: 
That if we defcend to Particulars, the Anatomy of-the 
Brain was not known to any tolerable degree before 
Malpighim and Willis: That the Ancients knew little of 
the Texture of the Eye, in comparison of whit may be 
found in the Writings of Dr. Briggs: That the Glands 
which fupply it with moifture, are by no body fo well 
defcribed as by Monfieur Nuck: That the Ear, with its 
inner Cavities,, was little known before Monfieur Du 
Vemey: That the knowledge of the Texture of the 
Tongue is owing to Malpighius ; of the Glands of the 
Mouth, Jaws, and Neck, to Wharton, Steno , and Nuck; 
and of the Lungs, to Malpighius: That the Primary 
ufe of the Lungs was wholly unknown to the Ancients, 
who had no Notion of the Circulation of the Blood; 
fince all that can be collected from the Writings of Hip¬ 
pocrates, Plato, and Ariflotle , is, tint the Blood had a 
conftant recurrent Motion through the Body, which 
they could not diftinftly defcribe: That this Motion 
through the Veins to the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
thence through the Lungs into the left, and fo through 
the Arteries over the whole Body till it meets again 
with the Veins, firft called b y Ceefalpinus the Circula¬ 
tion of the Blood, was firft difcoveted by Servetus, 
then purfued fpmewhat further by Columbus and CcefaD 
pinus , and at laft made perfe&Iy Intelligible by Dr. Har* 
vey, whofe Difcoveries were lately made com pleat by 
Monf. Leuwenhoek : That the Texture of the Heart was 
firft difcovered by Dr. Lower , of the Coats of the Sto- 
mack by Dr. Willis, of the Fibres of the Inteftines by 
Dr. Cols, of the Chyliferous Vellels. by Affellius and 

Sf z Pecquet, 
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Pecquet, of the La&eal Veflels in Women by Monfieur 
Hack, and of the Liver by Malpighiiu: That the Du- 
tins Pancreaticus was firft difcovered by Wirt fungus, and 
the Spleen and the Reins found to be Glandulous Bodies 
by Malpighius: That the Lympha and its Duffs were 
never thought of, till they were difcovered by Bartho¬ 
lin, Rudbeck, and Jodiffe : That Dr. Havers found out 
the Mucilage in the Joynts, with the Glands which pre- 
ferve it: And laftly, That the Anatomy of Bruits has 
been as carefully examined as that of Men, of which he 
gives feveral Inftances. (Chap. 17,18,19.) 

In Treating of Philofophy , he begins with Natural 
Hiftory, and with that of Elementary Bodies and Mi¬ 
nerals as the fimpleft. He obferves that the Ancients 
knew little of the Nature of Air; that though Ariftotle 
believed it to gravitate, yet his Difciples fo little under- 
ftood him, that they aflerted the quite contrary; that 
the Dotftrine of its Spring is owing to our truly Noble 
Countryman Mr. Boyle , whofe Hiftories of the moft con¬ 
spicuous qualities of Terreftrial Bodies have much en¬ 
larged that part of Natural Hiftory. In his Account of 
Minerals he inftanceSMn the Loadftone, whofe Noblefl: 
Properties were Anciently unknown ; and he enlarges 
upon their ufe, with the increafe of Wealth and Know¬ 
ledge, which thereby have accrued to thefe European 
Nations, in thefe two laft Ages. (Chap, 20.) 

Of the Natural Hiftory of Plants he Obferves, that 
all Ancient Defcriptions are confufed and lame, and in 
number very deficient: That nothing which they did 
can be compared with Gerhard's, Parkinfons, and Ban- 
kines Herbals, much lefs with Mr. Ray’s, who firft drew 
up a Methodical Hiftory of all the Plants yet known. 
(Chap. 2i.) 

Of Infeffs he Obferves, That the Ancients only med- 
led with the moft Remarkable forts, and there rarely 
took notice of any but the moft confpicuous things: 

So 
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So that all which Malpighiiis and Rhedi fay concerning 
their Generation, all that is in the Writings of Goedar - 
tius and Swammerdam concerning the Time and Nature 
of their Tranfmutations, may be looked upon as wholly 
new. And as for Hiflories of larger Animals , he pre¬ 
tends that Willoughlys Hiftories of Birds and Fillies, Rays 
Synop/is of Quadrupeds , befides a great many Modern 
Difcourfes upon particular Animals, are without com- 
parifon better than the Hiftories of Arijlotle , ALlian , 
or Pliny. ( Chap, zz .) 

Afterwards he inferts a Dilcourfe written by that moft 
excellent Aftronomer Mr. Halley , concerning Ancient 
and Modern Aftronomy and Opticks; who fays, that the 
AEgyptian and Chaldean Aftronomy was little worth in 
it i elf, and the Greek Aftronomy not much better, if 
compared with the Modern: That Ptolemy's Hypothecs 
of the Planetary Motions cannot be fit againft Kepler's 
and Newtons; nor Hipparchus's Catalogue of the Fixt 
Stars againft Tycho Brahe's and Herelius's: That the 
Ancients could know but little of Opticks , fince they 
were fo meanly skilled in Perfpe&ive; and of Dioptricks j 
they were wholly ignorant, fince they had no Notion 
of the Properties of Refra&ion, which Des Cartes firft 
reduced to a Science, ( Chap. 23.) 

Of Mufick he determines nothing pofitively, but leems 
to think that fince the grounds of Mufick have always 
been the fame, and that the Moderns ule more Grada¬ 
tions of Half-Notes and Qparter-Notes than the Ancients,* 
and that the Symphonys of the Ancients were only Con- 
forts of feveral Voices and Inftruments to the lame Part ; 
that Modern Mufick, confidered as Art, is perfetfter 
than the Ancient, which was lb much extolled by thole 
that heard it, becaufe it was the moft excellent they 
had ever heard, and fo had a right to the greateft Com¬ 
mendations which they could give it. (Chap. 24.) 
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Of Medich alfb be determines nothing, as to Anci- 
nt and Modern Methods of Practice, only allows 
^aerates to have been % very great Genius^ perhaps not 
equalled byany Phyfician that have come fince: Yet 
confidering hww^ tmpdt Botanicks, Chymiftry, and Ana¬ 
tomy have been enlarged, he thinks that Modern Theo¬ 
ries of-Diftafes 4te much more valuable, than Ancient 
ones, for want of thofe helps,could poffibly be. {Chap.z 5\) 

Iff fpeaking to Ancient and -Modem Methods of Philo- 
fophizing, he gives the preference to the latter; becaufe 
no Principles of Nature are there allowed, but what are 
in themlelves intelligible ; and the bufinefs of forming 
Parties is now in a manner- out of doors, and Mathe¬ 
matical Rcafcnings are conftantly urged as valid w ays of 
Proof, in ail Phy fical.Enquiries where they can be brought 
in : Hereupon he- takes occafion ro enlarge upon the 
Defign of the ROYAL SOCIETY, and hints at 
the great things which its Members have effe&ed to¬ 
wards the com pleating of Phyfical Knowledge. {Ch. z 6.) 

Having gone through thofe Sciences which lye equally 
open to Men of all Ages to make Difcoveries in, he goes 
on to thofe which have their whole Foundation in Anti¬ 
quity, wherein by confequence the Moderns feem to 
have no Pretence to a Comparifon; fueh as Philology 
and Divinity. Yet he fays, that if we confider how 
much Printing has altered the Rate of Learning, how 
wide a thing Antiquity is in all its ccmpafs, how many 
things rarely meeting in one Man, are requifite to make 
a Man a through Critick ; W’e ought to conclude, that 
though every Age of Antiquity knew it felt better than 
we can pretend to know it, yet in the grofs, the Scali- 
gers, the Vojfws's, theZ>Jhers, the Seldens, the Bocharts, 
and fuch Modern Philologers have had a greater extent 
of Ancient Learning, than any fmgle Man among the 
Ancients could poffibly have. ( Chap . ij.) 


And 
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And as to Divinity he (ays, That though the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Writings of the Ancient Fathers be the 
Foundations upon which every Divine ought to build ; 
yet if we confider that the Text of the Bible it felf by 
a familiar converfation with the Oriental Languages is 
now better underftood: That Cafuiftical Knowledge lies 
as obvious now as ever it did : That the Art of Preach* 
ing is more Methodical, and by confequence more In- 
(trudive : That Controverfies have been managed more 
nicely, and more exadly, we muft allow Modern Di¬ 
vines to have been the better Workmen, though the Mat¬ 
ter which both they and the Ancients have joyntly 
wrought upon, has been the fame. {Chap. x8.) 

His laft Chapter is employed about Anfwering fome 
Reafons which Sir W. T. affigns for the decay of Learn¬ 
ing; fuch as, (i.) Difputes in Religion; which in his 
Opinion have rather increafed Knowledge than other- 
wife, fince the Spirit of Oppofition, when once '■railed; 
will (hew it felf in every thing as well as in thofe mat¬ 
ters which fir(l gave it Life. ( z .) Want of Favour from 
Great Men, of which, according to him, there is not for 
much Reafon to complain, considering that the French 
King, Q^Chri/lina, and feveri! others whom he there 
mentions, lived all of them in this Age. (3) Pedan¬ 
try; which alfo he pretends to be in a manner quite fia- 
nilht out of the World. 

The whole Book feem? to be defigned for a Vindica¬ 
tion of that fort of Learning, which it is the intention 
of the Royal Society to promate, for which Reafon pro¬ 
bably he took n > N otice that lie had the Honour to be a 
Member of that Body. 


i. Haiti 
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z. Horti Malabarici. Pars Decima, Undecima, Duode- 

cima, & Ultima. With fame Remarks upon them by 

T.R. M.D.S.R.S. 

l\"] Ine Tomes of this great Work being already men- 
,L% 1 . tioned in thefe Tranfadtions, N 0< 198. 

N a zoo. I will here finiih the Account of the remaining 
Volumes. 

The Tenth Part contains 94 Plants with their Defcrip- 
tions, Figures, and Ufes, all Natives of the Kirigdom of 
Malabar, colle&ed and defign’d during the Memorable 
Government oft hat Excellent Perfon ,7 %eHeer VanRheed. 

Amongfl: thefe are the Manga-Mart,an Aromatick Spicy 
fort of Veronica, given in Fevers and Vertigo s. 

Schada-veli-Kelangu, or Afparagus maximus, aculeatus, 
Sarmentofusyadicibus mult isfufiformibusflcorzonerce fapo- 
re,which makes one of the mod delicious Dilhes in India. 

Brami , or Glaux Portulacce folio, flore majore diluto cee- 
ruleo, albicante colore ; the eating whereof fwells their 
Cattel with milk, and clears the Voice more powerfully 
than our Liquorice. 

Two Kirganelts, a*kin to the Vitis Idaa , ufed by the 
Indians as a Specifick in Dyfenteries. 

Kurundoti or Ciftus Indica humilis, Ciceris folio, flore 
flavo, of daily ufe in all Convulfive and Nervous cafes. 

Katu-Tfietti-Pu or Ambrofia Orientalis, Artemifiae folio 
odoratijfimo, florilus flavis, a moll excellent Anodyne 
and Hypnotick. 

Ana-Coluppa or, Ranunculo Affinis Plant a Indica, flori- 
bus purpureis, which is faid to Cure the Falling-Sicknefs, 
and to expel alone the virulent Poyfon of that Famous 
Indian Serpent, commonly called Cobra-Capello. 

Bena-Vatfia ,a fort of Heliotrope or Turnfole, given very 
fuccefsfully in the Venomous Bitings of thofe Afiatick 
Foxes, vulgarly named by Travellers, Jakhals, or Jacals. 

Kalengi- 
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KalenglCanftavafit in the Bradmans Language Baugh 
and commonly Bangue amongft us Europeans, a true 
Species of both by the Icon and Defcription, and 
very much taken notice of for its Narcotick and 
Inebriating Faculty, therefore of general ufe in India 
for the promoting of Venery, (for which the Duttoy, a 
fort of Stramonium , is celebrated in that Country) and 
in flopping of Fluxes, but mofl Specifically given in that 
Endemial Difeafe called Pitao , a fort of Jaundife, con- 
trailed by the frequent drinking of Aral or Rack, the 
abufe of Betel and Faufel , and the daily working under 
a fcorching Sun. 

Ifaga-Dante, a fort of Ricinifs or Palma Ckrifii, of that 
violent and fubtile Purgative Nature, that the very fmell 
of the red Seeds will excite the Stomach and Guts into 
Cathartick Motions. The Leaves externally apply’d 
drive away Arthritick Symptoms. 

Several Tirtava's or Scrophularid s, one of which is 
in Flower all the Year, and is confecrated to the God 
Fiji nit, therefore in high Veneration amongft the Brach- 
mans , none of which are ever obferved to be without if. 

To thefe might be added many beautiful Species of 
Chryfanthemum s, Amaranthoides, Alfine's, Rubio’s, Ti- 
thymals, Althcea's, Conyzds , Solatium s, Nepeta's, Car - 
diaca's, a-kin to the Leonurus of the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c. all defcribed and figured, with their Ules, in this 
Tenth Volume. 

Horti Malalarici, Pars Vndecima. 

This Eleventh Tome comprehends 65- Plants with 
their (lately Icons drawn from the Life. The firft where¬ 
of is the Kapa-Tfiakka or Ananas , called by our Ameri¬ 
can Planters, The Pine-Apple ; ’twas firft brought into 
the Eaft from the fVe/t-Indies, and grows larger here 
than in its own Native Soil. Its delicacy and ufe are well 
known. 

Elettari or the common Cardantum of pur Shops, (of 
which there are three Species) delineated and defcribed 
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’in all its Parts. It grows plentifully in fhady ijioift 
places on the declivities of Hills and in Valleys round 
about Cochin and Calicut, impatient of the Beams of the 
Sun. The Vertues are given at large in moll Writers 
of the Materia Medica. 

Kua or Zerumbeth of our Shops, a Species of Ginger^ 
agreeing in its ufes with the Long Zedoary. ’Tis much 
doubted whether this was known to the Arabians. The 
Root rafped affords a fine Flour or Powder, much efteem- 
ed by the Natives,who make a Pafte and Pottage out of it; 

TJiana-Kua, or the C oft us Arabicus of Dioftorides, and 
of our Shops, delighting in fhades. Upon bruifing it 
frrells of Ginger, but vappid and of little tafte, unlefs 
when frefh. 

Malan-Kua, or the Zedoary of our Shops, a fort of CoL 
chicum : The long and round feem to be different parts 
of the fame Aromatick Root, growing in the muddy 
places of Malabar, Java, and other Parts of India. 

ManjaKua and Manjella-Kua are two forts of Curcuma 
cr Turmerick, which flourifh all over the Eaft, and are 
of general and known ufes. 

Infchi vel Infchi-Kua, is our Ginger , which abounds in 
fhady places both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, tho’ per¬ 
haps tranfplanted at fir ft. The frefh Roots upon Diftil- 
Jation afford a Volatile Aromatick Oleofe Salt like Cam - 
phire , of notable Vertue in many cafes. The Author 
gives three Species of this Plant. 

1 will Remark here once for all, that the Cardamomum 
majus & minus, the Bengala Indorum ( out of which our 
Mujlins are laid to be made) the Co ft us Arabicus , the 
Galingals, the Zedoary, the Zerumbeth, Ginger, and Tur¬ 
merick, do all agree in the fame Fru&ification and Cha¬ 
racters of having Tuberofe Roots, oblong broad Leaves 
alternately fet, Tetrapetalofe deformed Flowers coming 
ont of the Scales of the Leaves, and tricapfular Seed- 
veffels, which may clearly be obferved in comparing 
their feveral Icons and Hiftories. 
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Kurkd, called in Ceylon Jufula, a fort of Gians Terri - 
Jlrist and eaten in the lame manner. It grows plenti¬ 
fully in Sandy places. 

Kodda-Pail, or Sedum Indicum pahflre, foliis latijjimis, 
crifpis, florilus albicantibus pilofis, floats on the Water 
like the Stratiotts or Aloe Paluftrispicd much in Bloody- 
Fluxes, Coughs, and Lumbago’s. 

Befides thefe many more might be enumerated out 
of this Eleventh Volume, of daily ufe in the Indian Phar¬ 
macopoeia, as fome Aloes, great varieties of the Arifarum ,, 
the Dracunculus or Arum Polyphyllum, many Nymphcea’s, 
Gladioli Paluftres, Tribulus Aquation , feveral forts of 
proud Lillies , NarctJJi, Arrow-heads, Baftard Species of 
Paffion-Flowers, abundance of curious Bindweeds, &c. 
which make up this Tome. 

Horti Malalarici , Pars Duodecimo & Vltima. 

This Volume concludes the whole Work, the Noble 
Author dying on Ship-board the laft Year before Suratt, 
where the Dutch Eafi-India Company have ordered a mo ft 
Magnificent Monument to be ere&ed for this Great Be¬ 
nefactor, and Ornament of their Repuhlick. ’Tis to be 
wish’d that his Papers and Deflgns relating to the reft of 
the Dutch Colonies in A(ia and Africa (where he ha! 
fome time refided under Publick Characters ) may have 
fallen into Generous Hands, that will not buffer any part 
of the Creation to be abfconded from Mankind, nor the 
Works of Great Men to lye buried in Oblivion, or de¬ 
ft royed by Verraine. 

This laft Tome contains 79 Icons together with De- 
fcriptions, and a general Index to the whole Work. It 
begins with feveral beautiful Qrobanche's or Abortive 
Orchis growing like Miffeltoe upon Trees, ufed by the 
Indians inConvuifive and Feverifh cafes. 

The Woods in thefe Climates muft afford pleafant 
Profpe&s, the Trees being loaded with variety of Herbs 
either climbing to the tops of them, or (hooting out of 
their Trunks and Branches, of which this Volume gives 
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many Sptcies, called properly Epidendra, and Anadendra. 

As the Maravards , an Arborefcent Aloe, called fo 
from its Vegetation out of Trees; many Seandent Ferns, 
Harts-tongues, Polypodies, &c. of which fome are Spi- 
nofe, and ferve for Fences to their Gardens and Fields. 

Eneadi-Kourengo, a fort of large Club-Mofi putting 
forth of the Jack-Trees and Mangos. The Chrifiians of 
St. Thomas call it Flagellum S. Thomas., and the Portuguefe 
Couda de S t0 Francijco, to which they afcribe many won¬ 
derful Vertues. This feems.to be defcribed by Breynius, 
under tha name of Selago India Orient alls,five Phlegma- 
ria admirabilis Ceylanica.. 

Kalpanna-Maravara , a fine fort of Adi ant um or Maiden¬ 
hair, lprouting upon the Trees in flony lhady places, ufed 
by the Indians in He£lick,Pthtifick,and Aflhmatick cafes. 

To thefe I might add great variety of elegant Ferns 
defcribed and figured in this laft Part, but they will be 
beft known by confulting their lively Piftures. Thefe 
with many other different Herbs fpreading and running 
upon the Trees choak and venom them. Of the Climbing 
Ferns the Weft-Indies afford many Species. 

The Author gives here fome ne w kinds of Indian Reeds, 
Rapes, Grapes, Moffes, &c. for which the Work may be 
confulted; only it may be noted here, that the Natives 
are better acquainted with the ufes of all their Simples 
than the European Nations are with theirs, having in¬ 
deed more of pure Inftind and undebauched Nature 
than the Civiliz'd People can pretend to. 

Here ends the Admirable Produtt of the Heer Van 
Rheed ; whole Performances in the Vegetable Hifiory 
may perhaps raife up fome Succeffor to carry on the like 
in the Animal and Fofftl, which ieem to lye uncultivated, 
and referved for a Second Rheed. Befides thefe, another 
fort of Hifiory would become the Greateft Men that re- 
fide in either India, I mean that of the Arts, and Me- 
chanicks pra&ifed by the Natives, or by Strangers, of 
equal Advantage to Mankind with the Natural, both de¬ 
pending on each other. g 



